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THE  CENTENNIAL  OE  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE.1 


By  Jules  Simon. 


Gentlemen:  When  General  Bonaparte  took  command  of  the  Army 
of  Egypt,  he  immediately  signed  his  proclamations  and  orders : “ Bona- 
parte, General  in  Chief,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Frence,”  ‘‘which 
would  be  sure,”  said  he,  “to  be  understood  by  the  lowest  drummer.” 

The  institute  was  then  not  three  years  old.  It  has  since  that  time 
made  some  noise  in  the  world.  I may  not  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that 
I can  teach  anyone  its  short  and  glorious  history  for  the  first  time.  I 
shall  sum  it  up  in  a few  words,  in  order  that  we  may  rejoice  together 
over  its  achievements,  but  by  no  means  that  we  may  learn  to  know  them. 

The  great  assemblies  which  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
took  the  fate  of  France  into  their  hands  had  from  the  beginning  revo- 
lutionary instincts.  The  end  they  had  in  view  was  not  to  preserve 
existing  institutions  by  improving  them  and  by  purging  them  of  their 
abuses.  They  simply  swept  away  all  they  found  to  exist,  and,  when 
they  had  overthrown  everything,  they  felt  at  liberty  to  go  to  work  and 
reconstruct  it  all. 

The  academies  had  aided  largely  in  bringing  on  the  revolution. 
Hardly  had  they  passed  from  theory  to  action  when  they  perceived  that 
they  were  going  too  fast.  They  had  wished  to  reform,  but  all  around 
them  people  thought  only  of  destroying.  The  revolution,  on  its  side, 
as  is  the  way  with  all  revolutions,  forgot  what  had  been  given  to  it, 
and  became  exasperated  over  what  was  refused. 

It  confined  itself  at  first  to  unfriendly  measures.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  voted  with  hesitation  and  only  provisionally,  for  one  year, 
the  appropriations  which  the  finance  committee  demanded  for  the 
literary  associations,2  accompanying,  moreover,  the  vote  with  sharp 
reproaches.  The  convention  struck  some  heavy  blows.  In  the  first 

'Discourse  by  M.  .Tules  Simon,  president  of  the  Institut  de  France,  at  tlie  centen- 
nial anniversary,  at  the  Sorhonne,  Paris.  Translated  from  Nature,  vol.  52,  No.  1357, 
October  31,  1895. 

2For  the  French  Academy  25,217  livres,  besides  1,200  livres  for  a prize  to  be 
offered;  for  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  43,906  livres;  for  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  93,458  livres;  these  two  academies  were  also  to  offer  a prize  of  1,200  livres 
each. 
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place,  it  forbade  tlie  vacant  places  to  be  filled  again,  and,  finally,  in 

Aiigust,  l.'.tl,  it  suppressed  all  the  academies  and  literary  associations 
established  by  the  nation. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  this  very  revolution  which  had  sup- 
pressed all  academies,  created  the  institute,  which  is  an  academy.  This 
was  not  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  assemblies.  The  idea  of  cre- 
ating an  entirely  new  and  complete  academy  was  contemporary  with 
the  resolution  to  make  an  end  of  the  old  academies.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  had  directed  Mirabeau  to  submit  to  them  a plan  for  a national 
academy.  Mirabeau  called  in  Chamfort,  who  was  just  then  engaged  in 
a quarrel  with  the  French  Academy;  hence  he  wrote  a violent  diatribe 
and  prepared  a plan  which  Mirabeau  never  found  time  to  read  from  the 
tribune. 

Plans  for  a national  academy  were  numerous  under  the  convention. 
Condoieet,  d Alembert,  Dannou,  Talleyrand,  all  who  hnd  high  aims, 
presented  their  contributions.  It  is  said  that  Talleyrand  accepted  the 
paternity  of  a scheme,  which  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Des- 
renandes,  who  had  been  his  vicar-general  at  Autun,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  been  a member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction. 

Talleyrand  was  one  of  those  who  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
aid  ot  a secretary,  but  the  tradition  is  both  old  and  persistent.  All 


who  had  formed  plans  for  a national  academy  jealously  laid  claims  to 
the  glorious  title  of  founder  of  the  institute.  But  historic  truth  com- 
pels us  to  inscribe  another  name  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  honor,  and 
that  is  the  name  of  Richelieu,  the  founder  of  the  French  Academy. 

We,  of  our  day,  are  more  just  than  our  fathers  were.  Our  admira- 
tion for  the  great  achievements  of  the  revolution  does  not  blind  us  to 
the  glories  of  the  monarchy,  which  are  the  glories  ot  France.  We 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  Institute  of  France,  but  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  associate  with  the  glory  of  this  day  the  founder,  or  rather  the 
founders  of  the  academies,  from  whom  the  institute  has  inherited  its 
glory:  Louis  XIII,  and  Louis  XIV,  Richelieu,  Seguier,  and  Colbert. 
The  institute  has  been  in  existence  since  October  25,  1795,  but  the 
academies  of  which  it  is  composed  go  back  to  1635.  Most  assuredly 
the  Institute  of  France  counts,  from  its  foundation,  among  its  mem- 
bers a number  of  illustrious  men.  I shall  quote  some  of  the  names, 
regretting  only  that  I can  not  mention  them  all:  Chateaubriand, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Cousin,  in  the  French  Academy;  Monge,  Berthollet,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Lavoisier,  Fresnel,  Ampere,  Arago,  Cuvier,  Geoffroy  Saint 
Hilaire,  Cauchy,  Chasles,  Claude  Bernard  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
Dannou,  Victor  Le  Clerc,  Littre,  Boissonade,  Hase,  Naudet,  Burnouf, 
in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  Louis  David,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Meis- 
sonier,  David  (d’ Angers),  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  1 had  ended 
here  the  list  of  our  glorious  contemporaries  in  obedience  to  the  law 
which  does  not  permit  me  to  mention  the  name  of  anyone  living  at  the 
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present  time — must  I add  to-day  the  name  of  a man  whom  I knew 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  at  the  normal  school,  where  he  was  a pupil 
and  I a professor,  who  was  a friend  to  every  one  of  us,  since  no  one 
could  know  him  and  not  love  him,  and  who  was,  above  all,  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  mankind,  the  immortal  name  of  Louis  Pasteur?  The 
roof  of  this  hall  still  resounds  with  the  echo  of  the  acclamations  that 
welcomed  him  when  he  came  to  this  very  place  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  whole  scientific  world.  Mankind,  on  that  day  at  least,  was 
grateful  and  just. 

Thus  the  Institute  of  France  has  had,  since  the  beginning,  a magnifi- 
cent membership  of  great  men.  We  are  proud  of  our  new  glories,  but 
we  preserve  a g’rateful  and  filial  worship  for  the  heroes  ot  olden  days. 
We  do  not  renounce  Corneille,  Racine,  nor  Boileau,  nor  La  Fontaine, 
nor  Bossuet,  nor  Voltaire,  nor  Montesquieu,  nor  Buffou,  nor  Olairant, 
nor  d’Alembert,  nor  Huyghens,  nor  Mariotte,  nor  Mabillon,  nor  Rollin, 
nor  Turgot,  nor  Lebrun,  nor  Mignard,  nor  Lesueur,  nor  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  nor  Mansart,  nor  Soufflot. 

Gentlemen,  the  tricolored  flag  is  still  for  us  “the  beloved  flag,-”  it  is 
the  star  of  liberty  and  of  civilization,  but  we  follow  with  love  and 
pride  in  our  hearts  the  white  flag  with  the  lilies  of  France  as  we  go 
back  from  age  to  age  to  the  century  which  was  the  great  century,  and 
which  remains,  emphatically,  the  “French  century.” 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  January,  1635,  that  the  French  Academy 
received  its  official  consecration.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  enjoyed 
the  same  honor  in  1648,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1663,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666.  It  does  not  suffice  to  restore  the  honor 
of  creating  the  academies  to  Louis  XIII  and  to  Richelieu.  We  must 
go  back  as  far  as  Conrart.  The  first,  according  to  date,  the  French 
Academy,  is,  like  many  great  institutions,  due  to  private  initiative. 
Conrart  was  nobody;  he  never  became  anybody.  He  is  famous  only 
by  his  silence,  a kind  of  fame  specially  created  for  him  by  Boileau. 
It  was  he  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  rules  for  a company 
of  men  who  met  by  turns  at  the  different  members’  houses  to  discuss 
literature.  There  were  nine  men  in  this  company.  “Insignificant 
men,”  said  Voltaire  in  a disdainful  tone.  “Obscure  men,”  he  after- 
wards added,  in  speaking  of  the  first  academicians,  twenty-eight  in 
number,  who  received  this  title  by  letters  patent  from  the  King  in  1635. 
Of  course  a Corneille  or  a Racine  was  not  to  be  had  on  the  spot  to 
introduce  into  the  academy.  We  had  to  wait  twelve  years  for  Corneille, 
thirty-six  years  for  Bossuet,  thirty-seven  for  Racine,  forty-nine  for 
La  Fontaine  and  Boileau.  The  academy  adorned  itself  with  great 
men  very  slowly.  It  was  never  to  have  forty  great  men  at  once.  Ko 
assembly,  no  matter  when  it  existed  nor  to  what  nation  it  belonged, 
can  ever  have  at  one  time  more  than  a limited  number  of  great  men. 
Those  whom  Voltaire  called  insignificant  men  were  perhaps  not  so 
insignificant  as  he  thought  them  to  be.  They  seem  insignificant  to 
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posterity,  but  tliey  were  great  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries.  Let 
us  learn,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  discretion,  to  respect  superior  men, 
even  though  they  do  not  happen  to  be  Voltaires  nor  Molieres.  We 
can  not  and  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  regard  to  men  of 
genius;  we  may  hesitate  in  our  choice  between  men  who  are  superior 
without  being  great,  such  as  I shall  call  distinguished  men  above  the 
average.  It  is  an  honor  for  the  enlightened  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  they  at  once  attached  great  importance  to  this  reunion  of 
a few  men  of  culture  who  occupied  themselves  neither  with  politics 
nor  with  religion,  but  confined  their  attention  exclusively  to  literature 
and  the  products  of  the  mind.  This  love  of  letters  has  remained  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  our  national  taste.  From  the  time  the 
public  were  admitted  to  the  receptions  of  the  French  Academy  they 
have  docked  there.  When  it  opened  its  doors  on  such  days  to  women, 
in  1702,  they  also  assembled  there  in  crowds.  The  academy  has  been 
careful  not  to  abandon  this  practice,  which  assumed  in  time  great 
solemnity.  A reception  at  the  academy  is  emphatically  a Parisian 
event.  One  must  have  been  present,  one  must  have  formed  an  opinion 
of  the  two  speeches,  to  appreciate  it.  Less  importance  is  attached  to 
the  most  heated  discussions  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  famous 
“coupole”  becomes  an  instrument  of  torture;  people  are  stifled  there; 
some  lose  their  consciousness.  These  fainting  women  add  to  the 
success  of  the  two  orators.  They  remind  one  of  Spanish  bull  fights, 
which  are  only  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  when  a “torea- 
dor” has  been  killed. 


Cardinal  Richelieu  heard  people  speak  of  Conrart’s  Society,  and  hav- 
ing an  instinct  for  what  was  great  and  permanent,  he  believed  that 
this  association  might  become  an  institution. 

He  offered  Conrart’s  friends  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  exist- 
ence of  their  association,  and  this  was  about  all  he  offered.  “Honor- 
able privileges,”  said  Voltaire,  “ not  one  of  them  of  any  use ; the  founder 
procured  for  them  not  even  a place  of  meeting.” 

In  fact,  he  rendered  the  academy  no  other  service  than  that  of  not 
ignoring  it,  but  he  thought,  and  everybody  thought  with  him,  that 
since  he  did  not  ignore  it,  he  controlled  it.  Many  of  Conrart’s  friends 
hesitated.  What  they  had  looked  for  was  liberty;  instead,  they  were 
offered  subordination.  Their  resistance  could  not  be  of  long  duration, 
however,  for  it  was  not  customary  to  resist  the  King,  nor  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  the  King.  To  refuse  a favor  which  they  offered  was  more 
than  resistance;  it  was  disobedience.  They  yielded;  they  even  ottered 
thanks.  They  exalted  the  King  and  his  great  minister,  Richelieu,  who 

promised  to  protect  them. 

There  was  still  another  obstacle  to  the  official  creation  oi  the  academy. 
The  Parliament  also  had  a desire  to  resist.  We  know  that  registration 
was  at  that  time  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  royal  decrees.  Parliament 
could  delay.  It  could  make  observations  and  even  remonstrances. 
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Finally,  however,  it  could,  on  great  occasions,  be  brought  to  submission 
by  a special  court,  called  a “lit  de  justice.*7  But  they  did  not  have 
recourse  to  such  extremities  in  order  to  transform  the  reunions  of 
Oonrart  into  a royal  academy,  though  Parliament  showed  its  bad 
humor  by  the  delay  of  a year.  The  Cardinal  was  compelled  to  make 
it  understood,  that  he  meant  to  be  obeyed. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  find  out  what  caused  this  ill  will  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  not  a question  about  the  creation  of  a 
final  court,  but  of  “simple  weighers  of  words,”  as  they  were  called  by 
the  jokers  of  the  time.  The  Parliament,  according  to  Voltaire,  feared 
that  the  academy  would  claim  some  jurisdiction  over  the  library,  and 
added  this  clause  to  the  letters  patent  of  the  King:  “The  academy  will 
only  recognize  the  French  language  and  such  books  as  its  members 
have  written,  or  which  have  been  submitted  to  its  judgment.” 

I rather  think  that  Parliament  feared  for  the  authority  which  it 
claimed  for  itself  in  religious  and  philosophical  matters.  The  academy 
question  touched  the  school  question.  The  theological  question  was 
also  in  close  proximity;  the  more  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  was 
contested  in  religious  matters  the  more  jealous  it  showed  itself.  They 
were  guided  in  this  whole  matter  by  the  same  spirit  which  later  sug- 
gested to  them  the  reform  of  the  university  through  President  Holland. 

The  King — and  I speak  here  of  Louis  XV  as  well  as  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XIII — was  constantly  a good  master  to  the  academies,  but  a 
master  nevertheless.  The  elections  had  to  be  submitted  for  his  appro- 
bation. This  is  a right  which  had  always  been  reserved  for  the  public; 
it  is  still  in  existence  in  our  day.  Louis  XIV  exercised  this  power  on  a 
memorable  occasion.  He  wished  to  have  Boileau  elected;  the  academy 
chose  La  Fontaine.  The  King  refused  his  approbation.  The  academy 
therefore  hastened  to  elect  Boileau  to  the  first  vacancy.  “How,”  said 
the  King,  “you  may  proceed  to  receive  La  Fontaine.” 

The  King  also  at  times  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  academy,  but 
only  on  very  rare  occasions.  It  was  he,  or  rather  it  was  Richelieu,  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mirame,  who  prescribed  that  examination  of 
the  “Cid”  which  was  contrived  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
the  result  of  which  was  to  show  the  glory  of  Corneille  in  all  its  splendor. 
Voltaire,  in  the  following  century,  under  the  pretext  of  impartiality 
and  by  mixing  apotheosis  with  criticism,  attempted  the  same  under- 
taking and  arrived  at  the  same  result. 

I he  academicians  for  a moment  turned  aside  from  their  more  peace- 
able work  and  came  back  to  the  dictionary.  During  the  revolution 
they  did  not  escape  reproach  for  having  produced  neither  the  grammar 
nor  that  art  of  poetry  which  the  King  expected  from  them,  and  for 
having  carried  on  the  preparation  of  the  dictionary  much  too  slowly. 
Hie  academy  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  though,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be.  Of  the  three  objects  confided  to  its  care  it  had  chosen  the  diction- 
ary, which  rendered  to  the  language  the  double  service  of  fixing  its 
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terms  and  of  explaining  its  rules  by  examples  borrowed  from  the  best 
writers.  The  dictionary  advanced  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  this  very 
slowness  constituted  its  strength.  The  various  readings  which  it 
recorded  were  all  judged  and  adapted  to  the  times  before  receiving 
official  confirmation. 

The  dictionary  itself  is  the  whole  French  Academy.  To  our  lan- 
guage, essentially  flexible  and  full  of  life,  which  readily  adapts  itself 
to  the  expression  of  every  new  sentiment  and  new  thought,  and  which 
suffices,  without  neologisms,  for  the  exposition  and  demonstration  of 
scientific  discoveries,  it  gives  all  the  solidity  and  the  majesty  of  the  two 
languages  which  have  successively  formed  the  incarnation  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome. 

Louis  XI\  was  desirous  that  there  should  be  a language  of  Louis 
XIV,  as  there  had  been  a language  of  Pericles  and  a language  of 
Augustus,  and  he  claimed  for  himself  the  honor  of  this  idea  when  he 
said:  “The  encouragement  of  letters  and  of  fine  arts,  having  always 
contributed  to  the  splendor  of  nations,  the  late  King,  our  revered  lord 
and  father,  ordered  the  establishment  of  the  French  Academy  in  1035, 
in  order  to  bring  language,  eloquence,  and  poetry  to  that  point  of  per- 
fection which  it  has  at  last  reached  under  our  reign.” 

I am  not  disposed  to  insist  ; I simply  state  what  Louis  XIV  thought 
and  those  who  have  ever  since  been  called  The  Forty.  Our  admiration 
of  our  own  masterpieces  and  our  own  language  does  not  prevent  us 
from  admiring  the  glories  of  other  nations.  We  took  part  in  the 
centennial  of  Shakespeare;  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Cervantes  are  popular 
in  our  schools.  No  one  can  ever  enter  without  feelings  of  profound 
respect  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  where  around  the 
cenotaph  of  Dante  are  collected  the  tombs  of  Galileo,  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Macchiavelli,  of  Alfieri,  and  of  Cherubini. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  constantly  reproaching  the  academies, 
and  above  all  the  French  Academy,  which  bore  the  larger  part  of  these 
attacks  because  it  had  borne  the  larger  share  of  glory,  and  also 
because  the  public  could  more  easily  follow  its  labors,  for  having  elected 
mediocre  men,  and  for  having  left  men  of  genius  outside  its  doors. 
I have  in  my  mind  two  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  Descartes  and  Moliere.  Rousseau,  whose  name  is  some- 
times mentioned  in  connection  with  the  omissions  of  the  academy,  was 
a citizen  of  Geneva. 

Two  errors  in  a century  and  a half!  Men,  as  a rule,  do  worse  than 
that.  The  greater  part  of  Descartes’s  works  was  written  in  Latin. 
The  “Discours  de  la  Methode,”  which  is  one  of  the  grand  monuments 
of  the  French  language,  was  known  only  to  a small  number  of  men 
of  science.  The  great  splendor  of  Descartes’s  name  began  only  after 
his  death,  when  it  was  at  last  understood  that  he  had  emancipated 
human  reason.  Moliere’s  profession  was  against  him.  We  would  laugh 
nowadays,  and  with  good  reason,  at  such  an  objection.  It  was,  however, 
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a serious  one  under  Louis  XIV.  The  “ gentlemen  upholsterers”  and 
“valets  de  chambre”  of  the  King  would  not  have  desired  to  be  made 
members  of  the  academy.  I do  not  know  what  Moliere  himself  would 
have  thought  of  his  election.  People  were  then  preservers  of  rank  as 
we  are  now  of  propriety.  It  was  necessary  to  compel  Catinat  to  allow 
himself  to  be  made  a marshal  of  France.  As  to  the  other  great  men, 
whose  absence  the  convention  regretted  so  bitterly,  they  belonged  to 
the  category  of  those  whom  we  styled  a moment  ago  great  men  above 
the  average.  -They  were  justly  admired  by  their  contemporaries,  but 
posterity  has  the  right  to  choose  from  among  them.  1 iufresny,  Paynal, 
Helvetius  are  great  men  the  omission  of  whose  names  caused  much 
indignation  in  1793,  but  we  of  to-day  would  disapprove  of  it  had  they 
been  elected  by  the  academy. 

Of  all  charges  brought  against  the  academy,  the  one  most  frequently 
made  was  its  fawning  upon  the  King.  It  was  a society  of  courtiers 
who  could  have  given  lessons  upon  this  subject  to  all  the  Dangeaus 
who  ever  existed,  for  was  it  not  they  who  had  offered  a prize  for  the 
best  answer  to  the  question,  “Which  of  all  the  King’s  virtues  deserves 
the  most  praise?” 

But  this  style  and  these  sentiments  no  longer  existed  when  Gregoire, 
reproaching  his  “good  Fenelon”  for  having  written  a treatise  on  “the 
control  over  a King’s  conscience,”  added,  “as  if  Kings  had  any  con- 
science! One  might  as  well  write  a dissertation  on  the  gentleness  of 
wild  beasts.” 

The  mistake  which  men  blinded  by  passion  make,  is  to  wish  always 
to  form  a judgment  without  taking  into  account  the  time  and  the  sur- 
roundings. With  all  respect  for  the  levelers  of  1793,  the  liberal  spirit 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  academy  at  the  moment 
of  its  official  creation  continued  during  its  whole  existence.  The  mem- 
bers combined  with  it  an  admiration  of  the  King  the  nature  of  which 
we  do  not  understand.  The  academy  saw  France  in  the  King.  At 
that  epoch  of  history  one  was  powerful  only  on  the  condition  of  being 
dependent.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  academies,  surrounded  by 
the  monarchy  with  honors,  had  become  little  by  little  veritable  aristoc- 
racies. They  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  Republicans  the  double  defect  of 
being  corporations,  and  privileged  corporations,  much  tainted  by  their 
privileges.  A practice,  introduced  by  Colbert,  or  rather  by  l1  Abbe  Big- 
non,  his  nephew  and  his  representative  in  the  government  of  scientific 
societies,  divided  the  academies  of  inscriptions,  of  sciences,  and  of  let- 
ters into  three  classes  of  academicians — the  honoraries,  the  ymnsioners, 
and  the  pupils;  thus,  this  constituted  a privilege  within  a privilege. 
The  French  Academy  alone  resisted  energetically;  it  refused  to  suffer 
the  affront  of  such  a regulation.  The  French  Academy,  cilice  its  crea- 
tion, had  always  had  in  its  midst  dukes,  marshals,  bishops,  and  mag- 
istrates of  supreme  courts.  These  great  lords  learned  to  treat  men 
of  letters  as  their  equals;  but  at  the  same  time  these  men  of  letters 
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learned  to  consider  themselves  great  lords.  They  complimented  each 
other  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  principal  duty,  which  was 
to  praise  the  King  and  his  ministers.  These  compliments  have  become 
the  speeches  made  at  the  reception  of  new  members. 

Voltaire  was  not  lenient  toward  them.  “All  I can  perceive  in  these 
fine  speeches,”  lie  said,  “is  that  the  new  member  having  assured  them 
that  his  predecessor  was  a very  great  man,  that  Cardinal  Kichelieu  was 
a very  great  man,  Chancellor  Seguier  rather  a great  man,  the  director 
repeats  the  same  thing  and  adds  that  the  new  member  himself  might 
also  be  a kind  of  a great  man,  and  that  for  himself,  the  director,  he 
does  not  overlook  his  own  claims;”  and  further  on:  “The  necessity  of 
speaking,  the  embarrassment  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  the  desire 
to  appear  clever,  are  three  things  calculated  to  make  even  the  greatest 
of  men  appear  ridiculous.” 

Could  the  convention  suffer  the  existence  of  a body  which  spent  its 
time  in  heralding  the  virtues  of  the  kings,  which  was  itself  a privileged 
body,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  men  invested  with  a 
double  privilege?  It  was  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind,  but  still  an  aris- 
tocracy. “ La  Montague”  and  “La  Plaine”  were  agreed  to  overthrow 
it.  An  event  had,  however,  taken  place  toward  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  might  have  modified  the  judgment  of  the 
revolutionists.  Voltaire  was  admitted  into  the  academy.  The  academi- 
cians had  valiantly  defended  themselves.  Voltaire  was  twice  refused. 
Finally  he  was  admitted,  and  from  that  day  the  academy  belonged  to 
him.  He  had  already  his  newspaper,  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  Ency- 
clopedia went  with  him  into  the  academy,  which  was  thus  transformed 
by  anticipation  into  a veritable  academy  of  sciences,  moral  and  polit- 
ical. He  caused  Dreclos,  d’Alembert,  Marmontel,  Condillac,  ‘Morellet 
to  be  admitted,  one  after  the  other.  He  failed  with  Diderot.  He  com- 
plained bitterly,  and  with  good  reason,  for  though  Diderot  is  not 
exactly  an  academical  genius,  he  is  still,  beyond  all  doubt,  a superior 
man. 

Voltaire  writes  to  the  Abbe  d’Olivet:  “Do  try,  my  dear  master,  to 
give  us  a real  academician  in  the  place  of  the  Abbe  do  Saint-Cyr,  and 
a savant  in  the  place  of  the  Abbe  Salier.  Why  could  we  not  have  M. 
Diderot  this  time?  You  know  that  the  academy  should  not  be  a semi- 
nary, neither  should  it  be  a court  of  peers.  A few  gold  ornaments  for 
our  lyre  are  befitting,  but  the  strings  must  be  of  catgut  and  they  must 
be  resonant.” 

Voltaire  was  not  accustomed  to  be  thwarted,  and  had  taken  his 
revenge.  He  had  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  the  French  Academy. 
He  had  Oondorcet,  d’Alembert,  Fontenellein  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  showed  more  resistance,  but  he  made  his 
way  everywhere.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  “ cercles  des  proeicuscs, 
whose  influence  had  replaced  the  decreasing  inlluence  of  the  court. 
Mine,  de  Lambert,  Mine,  de  Tenein,  Mine.  Du  Defiant,  Mile.  de 
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Lespinasse,  Mine.  Geoffrin,  and  Mine.  Du  Oliatelet  received  tlieir 
inspiration  from  him.  He  was  the  (intermittent)  friend  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  correspondent  (and  flatterer)  ot  the  great  Catherine. 
He  had  treated  Corneille  with  arrogance.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
more  pathetic  than  Eacine,  In  philosophy  he  defied  the  clergy,  whilst 
observing  his  Easter  duties  at  Eerney  and  dedicating  his  “Mahomet” 
to  the  Pope. 

Judging  him  at  the  present  time  we  can  not  help  seeing  in  him  a 
precursor  of  the  revolution.  Voltaire  and  the  whole  army  he  com- 
manded had,  in  fact,  served  revolutionary  ideas,  but  they  had  thought 
they  were  involving  a good  genius,  and  when  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  it  (I  speak  of  Voltaire’s  lieutenants,  for  he  died  in 
1778),  it  seemed  to  them  they  had  invoked  the  devil.  They  hesitated 
on  the  way  and  they  became  by  this  simple  fact  the  greatest  enemies  of 
their  former  friends.  We  could  here  make  a parody  on  that  grand 
saying:  “There  is  more  rejoicing  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  - - - ’’and  say:  “There  is  more  wrath  in  the  revolu- 
tionary arm  y over  a friend  who  stops  on  the  road  - - - 

The  academies,  whose  services  were  forgotten,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
parliaments  and  of  the  clergy.  Gregoire,  in  a ridiculously  emphatic 
report,  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  academies,  at  the  same  time 
asking  that  “from  amid  the  ruins”  the  sanctuary  of  arts,  rising  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  should  represent  the  organized  reunion  of  all 
the  scientists  and  all  the  means  of  science.  “After  to  morrow,”  he  said, 
“the  French  Eepublic  will  make  its  entrance  into  the  world.  On  that 
day,  on  which  the  sun  will  shine  upon  a single  nation  of  brothers,  there 
should  no  longer  be  found  on  French  soil  any  institution  which  might 
detract  from  the  eternal  principles  which  we  have  consecrated;  and 
yet  some  which  still  bear  the  stamp  of  despotism,  or  have  an  organi- 
zation incompatible  with  equality,  have  escaped  the  general  rule: 
These  are  the  academies.” 

Two  years  after  having  disbanded  the  academies  in  this  polite 
manner  the  convention  did  a great  thing — a very  great  thing.  It 
reestablished  them,  and  in  so  doing  it  subjected  them  to  a thorough 
modification.  The  dream  of  one  unique  assembly  of  all  scholars  and 
artists,  of  poets  and  philosophers,  already  conceived  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  became  a reality.  Never  had  the  fraternity  of  letters, 
sciences,  and  arts  been  affirmed  with  such  emphasis.  The  new  institu- 
tion united  in  one  body  all  the  forces  of  passion  and  of  thought.  It 
created  above  the  ordinary  society,  occupied  with  the  cares  of  life,  a 
sort  of  special  world,  which  should  unceasingly  send  forth  new  truths 
and  masterpieces,  in  order  to  enlighten  humanity  and  to  fortify  and 
charm  it.  The  institute  should  take  no  part  in  the  Government;  it 
was  not  to  be  burdened  with  teaching.  Its  work  was  to  be  of  a higher 
nature,  it  was  to  teach  by  example.  In  the  same  way  that  the  God  of 
Aristotle  moved  without  being  moved,  and  could  ignore  the  world  to 
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and  to  be  know™"  Their  work's  prod  7 S7DtiSt8  a,l<1  P°e*8  to  exist 
same  time  they  regulate  t bv  tC  7-  1°  move“e»‘>  and  at  the 
Dannou,  speaking  b,  the  name  *7admiratl0n  ^ich  they  inspire, 
borrowed  from  Talleyrand  and  from  t'  <,°"''cntl0">  Kaid:  “We  have 
institute,  a grand  and  majestic  idea  ,|°"f  °I'Cet  ,the  P,an  of  a national 
pass  in  splendor  all  the  academies  of  the  Engs  * WWch  7°  s”' 

be  in  a way,  the  abridgment  of  the  scientific  world  th  ' * Wffl 

body  of  the  republic  of  letters  a . ,7  , ’ representative 

closed  forever  to  intrigue  win  „ ‘ temi’le>  tlle  doors  of  which, 
renown.”  8 ’ W1"  °pen  onIy  at  «*e  arrival  of  genuine 

I his  union,  sublime  and  orodnctivA  of  nii  +1  ±.  • , 

and  thought,  is  not  the  only  grand  Tat  re  of  H “ r,‘al  “ntim8n‘ 
academies  so  far  have  T1* 

from  a single  city  and  represented  7 ' • 1 7 recrmted  themselves 
of  the  city  where  7ey ZTZ  , ButT' w?  7™^ 

z:;f;  rr 

eiies  and  with  perfecting  the  arts  and  the  sciences  ” Conld  7 L™t  • 
the  sight  of  this  assembly,  that  the  national  convention  opened  the 
doors  of  the  institute,  not  only  to  all  men  of  French  natio77v  1 ,f  t„ 
a great  men,  whatsoever  be  their  origin?  Just  as  Louis  XIV  rewarded 
genras,  n°  matter  to  what  nation  it  belonged,  the  convention  also  created 
W.thm  the  institute  the  order  of  Foreign  Associates,  which  permtets 
u scribe  on  our  lists  of  honor  Huyghens,  Kewton,  Leibnitz  and 
nearer  home,  Itossini  and  Meyerbeer.  7 ' ’ 

former?^  °f  t7conventiou  is>  therefore,  not  the  re-creation  of  the 

arv  detailsdof  7’ dlSgnI8ed  Under  I,ew  names  and  ,llodifted  in  second- 
ary details  of  their  organization.  It  is  in  fact  a new  work.  It  is  a 

“7—1  ore.ation-  u is  ‘be  Academy  of  France,  represent- 
ng  at  the  same  time  sciences,  letters,  and  arts.  It.  contains  the  former 

academies,  but  inclosing  them  in  a new  and  strong  synthesis.  Itis  our 
g it  and  our  duty  on  this  day  of  rejoicing  to  otter  our  homage  alike  to 
the  old  academies  which  prepared  the  institute  and  to  the  institute 
w neb  contains  and  completes  the  former  academies.  The  work  of 
the  convention  is  grand  enough  to  enable  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Assembly  had  been  less  happy  in  the  details  of  execution  than  in 
the  first  conception.  It  had  exaggerated  everything;  its  own  authority 
over  the  institute,  and  the  authority  of  the  institute  over  the  members 
who  compose  it.  It  did  not  know  what  liberty  meant.  It  said,  as 
Louis  XI\  did:  L’etat  c’est  moi ! and  when  it  had  usurped  all  power 
it  said:  u Now  we  are  free!” 

The  lirst  fault  of  the  convention,  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  was 
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its  immoderate  love  for  sweeping  destruction.  It  suppressed  tlm  acad- 
emies which  it  might  have  modified  while  preserving  them.  It  even 
suppressed  their  names  in  the  reorganization  which  it  undertook  after- 
wards.  It  lias  been  said  with  truth  that  it  was  afraid  ot  words.  It 
replaced  those  illustrious  names  by  common  appellations  of  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  and  yet  succeeded  by  these  changes  only  in  veiling  all 
historic  associations.  It  effaced  another  name  which  should  have  been 
particularly  sacred  to  it.  Having  to  place  philosophy  m the  class  of 
sciences,  moral  and  political,  which  it  was  organizing  for  the  first  time, 
it  replaced  this  name,  which  might  have  suggested  spiritualistic  beliels, 
by  that  of  analysis  of  sensations  and  of  ideas,  which  recalls  only  Con- 
dillac. Chaptal,  who,  already  in  1801,  reproached  the  organization  of 
the  institute  with  “having  gone  much  too  far  away  from  what  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  perfection  in  the  composition  of  our  old  acad- 
emies,’7 made  in  1803  a new  plan  in  which  he  showed  himself  more  just 
and  more  able  than  the  convention.  He  even  proposed  to  restore  the 
names  of  the  old  academies,  on  which  France  had  prided  herself  for 
more  than  a century  and  which  had  become  the  model  ot  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  formed  successively  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  council  of  state  would  not  consent.  It  approved  of  the  bulk  of 
the  proposition,  but  it  did  not  restore  the  names  of  the  old  academies. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  founded  for  the  first 
time  in  1795,  and  which  formed  the  second  class  of  the  institute,  had  a 
short  existence.  The  First  Consul  had  one  day  said  to  M.  de  Segur: 
“You  preside  over  the  second  class  of  the  institute.  I command  you 
to  tell  them  that  I do  not  wish  to  have  politics  discussed  at  their  meet- 
ings. If  the  class  disobey  I shall  abolish  it  as  a bad  club.”  True  to 
the  end  to  his  aversion  for  those  whom  he  styled  ideologists,  when  he 
proceeded  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institute  in  1803,  he  suppressed 
the  second  class  by  silence,  suppressing  its  name  and  distributing  the 
members  among  the  other  classes. 

The  first  mistake  of  the  convention  was  then  to  give  up  venerable 
names  and  an  illustrious  past;  it  made  another  mistake  in  the  mode  of 
election  which  it  adopted.  The  candidates  were  presented  by  the  class 
in  which  a vacancy  occurred,  and  the  institute  as  a body  was  charged 
with  choosing  from  among  the  candidates  thus  presented.  Never 
before  had  fitness  been  treated  with  such  contempt.  An  actor  decided 
the  election  of  a mathematician.  A painter  judged  a philosopher. 
Here  was  an  assembly  which  admitted  Jews  among  the  voters  for  the 
election  of  Catholic  bishops.  Election  by  class  or  academy  was  only 
established  in  the  year  11  upon  a report  made  by  Chaptal. 

The  convention  committed  another  error.  The  effect  of  the  two  first 
was  to  exaggerate  unity,  the  third  exaggerated  and  misrepresented  the 
national  character  of  the  institute.  It  was  the  institute  of  France, 
and  they  wished  it  on  that  account  to  be  composed  partly  of  Parisians 
and  partly  of  provincials.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  say  that 
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men  of  the  first  merit  could  be  elected,  whether  they  resided  in  Paris 
or  elsewhere.  No,  it  seemed  to  be  more  radical  to  divide  by  halves. 
This  even  ceased  to  be  just,  because  Paris  had  a population  of  only 
500,000  inhabitants  and  the  provinces  counted  25,000,000,  and  this  was 
not  reasonable,  since  a man  of  eminence  might  desire  to  live  in  Paris 
because  of  the  libraries,  the  museum,  the  amphitheaters,  and  all  the 
other  means  of  study  there.  A section  of  the  dramatic  art  had  been 
admitted ; three  Parisian  actors,  three  provincial  actors.  Everyone  is 
aware  that,  although  great  actors  may  have  their  beginning  in  the 
provinces,  they  can  not  remain  there  where  they  have  neither  tradi- 
tions, nor  schools,  nor  the  auxiliaries,  nor  the  public  which  they  need, 
nor  material  resources.  As  much  may  be  said  of  scholars  and  of 
artists.  The  residence  rule  was  very  strict  then,  much  more  so  than  it 
has  been  since.  A member  nominated  to  represent  Paris,  and  who 
took  up  his  residence  definitely  in  the  provinces,  was  forced  to  send  in 
his  resignation.  Destrutt  de  Tracy,  who  lived  at  Auteuil,  was  nomi- 
nated a nonresident  member.  The  greatest  error  committed  perhaps 
is  the  inside  regulation  of  work,  which  was  imposed  by  organic  decree. 
The  Government  claimed  in  this  regulation  the  right  to  request  the 
opinion  of  the  classes  of  the  institute.  It  was  especially  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  it  addressed  these  demands.  It  consulted  it  on  the 
subject  of  covered  conveyances  destined  for  the  removal  of  the  sick,  on 
the  improvements  to  be  made  in  hospital  regulations,  on  the  monetary 
system,  on  a way  of  reconciling  the  era  of  the  Republic  with  the  com- 
mon era,  on  a new  kind  of  cannon  ball,  on  an  oiled  taffeta  suitable 
for  making  cloaks  for  the  troops,  on  the  idea  of  placing  several  rows 
of  guns  on  a common  frame,  on  the  preservation  of  drinking  water 
on  board  ship,  on  the  preservation  of  biscuits  and  of  vegetables  at  sea. 
There  were  also  questions  for  the  other  classes,  even  philosophical 
questions,  which  tended  to  make  a state  doctrine.  Nothing  is  more 
hostile  to  philosophy  and  to  true  policy,  and  nothing  can  impede  more 
seriously  the  progress  of  science  and  the  splendor  of  academies.  In  a 
well  organized  literary  body,  the  authority  of  each  member  grows  with 
that  of  the  association,  but  on  condition  that  there  shall  result  from  it 
no  intermeddling  by  the  Government,  nor  by  the  academy,  with  the 
individual  labor.  A hen  General  Gavaignac,  to  refute  the  socialists  ot 
1848,  asked  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  write 
some  popular  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  the  academy  failed  to  do  it 
we  must  frankly  confess  it— although  it  had  appealed  to  the  greatest 
men  of  science.  A great  mind  is  not  found  in  work  done  on  demand. 


Genius  must  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 

This  right  of  requisition  did  not  appertain  to  the  Government  alone; 
it  belonged  also  to  the  public.  Every  author  could  demand  an  analysis 
of  his  book,  every  inventor  an  examination  of  his  discovery.  Thus,  the 
academicians  were  no  longer  masters  of  their  own  time.  I am  no  longer 
astonished  at  their  being  assigned  two  costumes,  one  for. ceremonious 
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occasions,  and  one  to  work  in.  No  one  seemed  to  see  tliat  being  bound 
to  serve  everybody  they  had  iio  longer  time  to  serve  science. 

I do  not  wish  to  enumerate  all.  I shall,  however,  mention  the  sup- 
pression of  the  perpetual  secretaries  who  were  replaced  by  two  secre- 
taries, elected  semiannually.  This  was  taking  from  the  academies  their 
unity,  their  life.  Chaptal,  in  1801,  speaking  of  the  old  academies,  said: 
“The  same  man  followed  all  the  details  of  the  academy,  became  its  his- 
torian, and  connected  in  a very  peculiar  manner  the  glory  of  his  name 
with  that  of  the  body,  whose  organ  he  was.  There  was  more  consist- 
ency in  the  administration,  greater  celerity  in  the  execution,  and  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  reestablishment  of  a perpetual  secretary  for 
each  class  of  the  institute,  by  opening  a career  which  presents  so  many 
great  men  as  models,  would  contribute  to  the  glory  of  this  body  and  to 
the  progress  of  science.”  And  later,  in  1803,  he  returned  to  the  charge. 
“The  reestablishment  of  these  places,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  per- 
petual secretaryships,  “will  revive  a branch  of  eloquence  which  has 
been  very  much  neglected  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  will  give  to 
academical  labors  that  spirit  of  order,  that  combination  of  facts  with 
thoughts,  which  alone  can  precisely  fix  the  dates  of  discoveries  and 
trace  with  accuracy  the  history  of  human  knowledge.” 

Although  declaring  that  it  renounced  the  academical  past,  the  con- 
vention, by  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  had  preserved  for  its  insti- 
tute all  the  advantages  which  the  old  academies  enjoyed.  It  retained 
the  recognition  of  the  institute  by  the  state,  and  the  intervention  of 
the  state  in  interior  regulations.  It  left  to  the  institute  the  home 
of  the  academies,  the  library,  the  participation  in  the  nomination  of 
professors  in  the  great  literary  and  scientific  establishments.  The 
institute  has  carefully  preserved  this  prerogative,  and  still  presents 
candidates  for  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum,  the  Academy,  the 
schools  of  Borne  and  of  Athens,  the  School  of  Maps,  the  School  of  Living 
Oriental  Languages,  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Handicrafts,  the 
Observatory,  the  Polytechnic  School.  It  has  preserved  the  gratuitous 
copies  and  the  prizes  known  as  prix  du  budget,  to  which  are  now  added 
certain  prizes  founded  by  private  initiative,  the  annual  amount  of  which 
does  not  fall  much  short  of  524,500  francs  ! On  the  29t.h  Messidor, 
year  4,  the  convention  gave  to  each  member  of  the  institute  an  annual 
indemnity  of  750  myriagrams  of  wheat,  and  on  the  19th  Tliermidor  fol- 
lowing it  decided  that  out  of  this  indemnity  there  should  be  kept  back, 
on  account  of  each  member,  a sum  equal  to  150  myriagrams  of  wheat, 
to  be  distributed  among  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  meetings, 
both  general  and  special,  in  each  class. 

in  1803,  upon  a report  made  by  Chaptal,  the  members  of  this  insti. 
tute  were  permitted  to  belong  to  several  academies  at  once,  and  in 
consequence  to  combine  several  indemnities.  “This  gives  us,”  said 
Chaptal,  the  means  of  opening  to  men  of  distinction  many  avenues 
to  glory  and  to  comfort,  and  in  consequence  the  means  of  multiplying 
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and  promoting-  talent.”  The  right  of  accumulating  academies  still 
exists,  hut  that  of  accumulating  indemnities  has  been  done  away  with. 
We  are  still  at  the  750  myriagrams.  Those  among  us  who  belong  to 
several  academies  receive  only  one  indemnity.  We  boast  of  not  being 
rich.  The  members  of  the  institute,  when  750  myriagrams  of  wheat, 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  1,500  francs,  were  fixed  as  the  indemnity 
vhii  li  was  to  relieve  them  of  all  cares  of  life,  never  imagined  in  their 
most  ambitious  dreams  that  they  would  possess  one  of  these  days  one 
ot  the  most  beautiful  palaces  in  the  world,  with  a picture  gallery,  a 
library  created  all  at  once  by  the  gift  of  a great  writer  and  doubled 
by  an  eminent  scholar,  woods,  lakes,  and  a whole  world  of  beautiful 
souvenirs. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  recall  here  the  fact,  in  order  to  explain 
both  our  wealth  and  our  poverty,  that  all  gifts  made  to  the  institute 
are  made  to  science  or  to  the  poor.  The  members  of  the  institute  never 
profit  by  them.  A new  donation  is  for  them  only  an  increase  of  labor. 
The  Emperor  ISTapoleon  III  wished  one  day  to  raise  the  indemnity  from 
1,500  francs  to  5,000,  which  made  a very  respectable  quantity  of  wheat. 
The  institute,  however,  upon  being  consulted  expressed  its  gratitude 
and  refused. 

It  lias  sometimes  been  remarked  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  revolution 
to  transform  the  academies  were  after  all  but  illusory.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1793,  they  are  suppressed— on  the  25th  of  October,  1795,  they 
are  replaced  by  the  institute.  It  was  almost  immediately  perceived 
that  this  institute,  just  because  it  was  new,  was  not  likely  to  live.  From 
1803  they  commence  to  reform  it 5 the  reforms  are  multiplied  from  year 
to  year,  and  to  what  did  they  lead  ? To  suppressing  the  greater  part 
of  the  innovations,  to  restoring  the  old  academies,  and  even,  in  1826, 
to  giving  them  back  their  names.  Those  that  speak  thus  do  not  see 
that  there  remains  to  the  revolution  the  glory  of  having  established  a 
close  bond  between  the  academies,  of  having  appreciated  the  solidarity 
of  letters,  sciences  and  arts,  of  having  put  the  academies  in  more  inti- 
mate communication  with  the  public,  and  of  having  given  them  new 
and  serious  means  of  influence. 

From  the  ancient  associations  and  the  rearranging  of  the  new  ones 
resulted  the  present  institute,  in  which  the  protection  of  the  state  does 
not  exclude  the  liberty  of  the  members,  where  each  one  is  alone  respon- 
sible for  liis  own  doctrine,  where  solidarity  of  honor,  which  unites  all 
the  members,  makes  eccentricities  impossible,  where  all  the  members 
united,  without  losing  their  identity,  lend  each  other  mutual  assistance 
and  yet  never  fall  into  confusion,  where  all  the  work  done  tends  to  the 
manifestation  of  truth  and  to  the  triumph  of  art— a body,  in  fine,  which 
unites  in  just  proportions,  authority  and  liberty,  and  which  deserves 
to  be  held  up  as  a model  to  all  civilized  nations. 

I venture  to  add,  gentlemen,  that  your  presence  here,  that  of  the 
respected  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  splendor  which  is  the  result,  will 
give  to  the  Institute  of  France  a new  consecration. 
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Tlie  world  for  the  past  twenty- five  years  has  been  witnessing  a curious 
spectacle.  On  one  hand  the  governments  are  multiplying  with  a sort 
of  rage  preparations  for  war.  They  are  building  fortresses,  they  are 
casting  guns,  they  are  filling  their  arsenals  with  projectiles.  Military 
service  in  the  active  army  is  required  of  all  young  men  without  excep- 
tion to  the  extent  of  emptying  the  schools  and  of  disorganizing  public 
and  private  service,  of  taking  from  agriculture  and  industry  the  arms 
which  they  need.  They  retain  all  citizens  in  the  bonds  of  military 
service  until  their  forty-fifth  year.  It  looks  as  if  the  battle  were  to  be 
fought  to-morrow. 

At  the  same  time  all  philosophers  and  publicists,  all  statesmen  and 
the  sovereigns  themselves,  protest  in  loud  tones  their  horror  of  war. 
They  want  peace.  They  must  have  it  to  give  to  labor  security,  to  intelli- 
gence its  rights,  and  to  the  year  its  spring.  Leagues  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  are  formed  on  all  sides,  congresses  are  convened  to  protest 
against  “armed  peace/’  which  is  more  ruinous  and  more  murderous  than 
war. 

Alas ! These  congresses  bring  nothing  but  good  wishes ! That  is  a 
great  deal,  and  yet  it  is  nothing.  They  bring  good  wishes,  and  I dare 
not  say  that  they  bring  hopes!  AVhat  mankind  needs  is  not  words, 
nor  does  it  need  sighs.  It  needs  acts.  AVhat  will  revive  true  fraternity 
between  men  is  great  works  done  in  common,  and  great  services  done 
to  humanity. 

Here  you  have  before  your  eyes  the  true  Congress  of  Peace!  This 
is  the  congress  where  Truth  is  beloved  for  its  own  sake,  no  matter  in 
what  country  it  comes  to  light,  where  poetry  is  worshiped  in  all  lan- 
guages, where  great  discoveries  call  forth  the  same  enthusiasm,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  their  origin,  and  where  no  other  emulation  is  known 
save  that  of  doing  well.  The  laud  of  eternal  truth  and  of  eternal  beauty 
is  also  the  land  of  peace. 

Associates  and  correspondents  of  the  Institute  of  France,  you  will 
carry  away  with  you  not  only  the  remembrance  of  the  warm  sympathies 
which  welcomed  you  here,  we  shall  all  of  us  carry  away  from  this  fra- 
ternal reunion  an  increased  love  of  peace,  of  the  sciences  which  make 
it  bear  fruit,  and  of  the  arts  which  embellish  it.  And  we  shall  labor, 
each  one  of  us  in  his  chosen  corner  of  the  universal  workshop,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  house-that  is  to  say,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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